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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Interpretation of Religious Experience. By John Watson. Glas- 
gow, James Maclehose and Sons. 2 vols. — pp. xiv, 375; x, 342. 
These two volumes of Gifford Lectures for the years 1910-12 — in 
all twenty in number — have in a worthy degree all the characteristics 
which have established the reputation of their author as a leader in 
the reflective thinking of the day. The scholarship is sound and 
thorough; the criticism of other opinions is keen and fair; and the 
style is dignified, as is becoming in view of the importance of the 
themes which they aim to treat. What these themes really are, the 
title of the book expresses in only a rather indefinite and vague 
way. The reader who wishes to have in mind from the beginning the 
main proposition which the argument designs to establish would do 
well, first of all, to consult somewhat carefully the "Summary of 
Results" with which the second volume closes. From this summary 
we quote as illuminating the whole work these two sentences (II, p. 
319): "From the study of the evolution of the religious consciousness 
we therefore seem to learn, that the only tenable Monism is that which 
conceives of God as self-revealing or self-manifesting, and that nothing 
less than a recognition of the whole universe as spiritual can satisfy 
our religious aspirations. We may expect, then, that when the reflec- 
tive intellect undertakes the task of stating explicitly what the 
religious consciousness involves, it will never be satisfied permanently 
with anything short of a spiritual Monism." Stated in this way, our 
own philosophy of religion heartily accepts this principle as its central 
tenet and supremely important conclusion; any dissent, therefore, 
from the methods of Professor Watson, or from the positions taken on 
subordinate problems, or from the occasionally inconsistent, puzzlingly 
abstract, and unnecessarily extreme statements which lead up to this 
conclusion, must therefore not be understood as implying a retraction 
of our hearty agreement on the fundamental problem. In brief, these 
volumes are to be welcomed as an important contribution to a spiritual 
Monism, when established by rationalistic methods, and in opposition 
to the prevailingly agnostic or avowedly materialistic theories, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to radical empiricism, pluralism, 
pragmatism, and all the other current forms of mysticism and emo- 
tionalism. 
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We have already indicated the opinion that to call this work of 
Professor Watson "The Interpretation of Religious Experience" is — 
without controverting the right of the author to choose his own title 
— to describe it rather too vaguely and expansively. The same 
impression is likely to be derived from the opening words of the sen- 
tences which we have just quoted as summing up the contention of 
the entire treatise. These words are: "From the study of the evolu- 
tion of the religious consciousness, etc." But "the evolution of the 
religious consciousness" is a vastly greater and more complicated 
affair than is that particular phase of it which the author subjects to 
historical review and to critical discussion. In its points of view, its 
data, its methods, and its conclusions, the work of Professor Watson 
is the veritable antipodes of its predecessor by another author: — "The 
Varieties of Religious Experience." As Professor Maher of Stony- 
hurst College once said of the latter work: " Its author seems to have 
sought out the most abnormal of all the Roman Catholic saints, and 
then to have selected the most abnormal of all their experiences, as a 
foundation for his treatment of the general subject." But in fact, 
far the greater part of the religious experience of the race lies between 
the lowlands of mist, mirage, and bog, which Professor James delighted 
to explore and the mountain heights of speculative theology and its 
cognate philosophy in which Professor Watson is an athlete. This 
vast domain can be compassed only by the student of comparative 
religion, who uses the historical method — however, with sympathetic 
insight and speculative skill — for the interpretation of creeds, popular 
beliefs, religious hymns, biographies, rituals, institutions, and the 
related and interdependent economic, governmental, and social phe- 
nomena. 

In saying this we do not intend to diminish our estimate of the value 
of such a particular form of studying the evolution of the religious 
consciousness as is adopted by Professor Watson in the work we are 
considering; though we are forced to disagree occasionally with the 
estimate which he seems to put upon the superlative value and 
incontestable conclusiveness of his material. But the author early 
provides for an understanding of his purpose. In the Preface (p. vi) 
he narrows the plan of his study, and consequently the scope of its 
conclusions, to the terms of this statement: "I have endeavored to 
follow with a critical eye the main current of reflection upon religion, 
and especially upon Christianity, with the idea that in this way some 
assured result might be obtained." "The main current of reflection" 
turns out to be that described by a selection of writers on theology and 
the speculative philosophy of religion (for little or no distinction is 
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made between the two) from Plato to Hegel, with a polemical and 
critical survey of some of the later thinkers who have contested every 
form of spiritual Monism. 

Of these two volumes the first is denominated "Historical," the 
second "Constructive." In the Historical Part, preceding the review 
of the theological tenets of the greater names in modern philosophy 
from Descartes onward, there are lectures on the " Development of 
Greek Religion and Theology," on "Primitive Christianity and its 
Exponents," on the "Church Fathers from Origen to Thomas 
Aquinas," and on "Dante's Theology and Politics." As has already 
been said, these historical lectures are characterized by sound and 
thorough scholarship and are well worth reading for their value as a 
historical survey. It must be kept in mind, however, that (See I, 
p. 1) the attention is directed to the "systematic formulation of reli- 
gious experience in theology, and especially to the influence of philos- 
ophy in determining the form that theology has successively assumed." 
With this understanding of the category under which for his present 
purposes the author has avowedly grouped together philosophy and 
Christian theology, we need not object that the systems of doctrine 
which bear the latter of these two titles have in fact claimed to base 
themselves upon truths revealed by inspiration and taught by sacred 
scripture rather than discovered and expounded by reflective thinking. 

One other matter should constantly be borne in mind while reading 
the first volume, or Historical Part, of Professor Watson's Gifford 
Lectures. In the Preface (pp. vi f.) the author frankly avows his 
peculiar obligations to (and we might add, substantial agreement 
with) "Hegel and his English exponents." But he at once proceeds 
to explain that this is dependent upon the interpretation which he 
and these exponents give to the outcome of the Hegelian dialectic. 
According to these disciples (?) the philosophy of the great German 
thinker is not properly characterized as "pan-logism" or an "abstract 
and indeterminate Absolutism." On the contrary, in their judgment, 
Hegelism maintains "that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit constitutes 
the essence of Christian theology." Even with the Absolutism of 
Dr. Bradley the author avows "the greatest sympathy," although he 
does not think that "it successfully avoids in all cases the vice of 
Spinozism." 

Now this attitude of the author toward a certain interpretation of 
Hegel has a three-fold effect upon his historical review of the "system- 
atic formulation of religious experience" in theology and cognate 
philosophy: and, of course, it prevails in the chapters especially de- 
voted to the philosophy of Hegel. But it also throws a certain shadow 
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of Hegelism over the interpretation of the great thinkers in modern 
philosophy who preceded Hegel. Perhaps it would be somewhat of 
an exaggeration to say that they are too often given the part of John 
the Baptist, and regarded as forerunners of the master who is still to 
come. But what is much more important is this. Dr. Watson brings 
his historical survey to an end with his two lectures on Hegel. Is 
it not true, however, that the physico-chemical, biological, and 
historical sciences, since Hegel, have done more to modify, at least in 
their form of construction and statement, our views of God and man 
and the World, and of the relations of all three, than has been done by 
any systematic formulation of a strictly theological character? For 
those, then, who (like ourselves) are still very distrustful of the inter- 
pretation of Hegelism espoused by the author or the other "English 
exponents," and who have little or no sympathy with the Absolutism 
of Dr. Bradley, the argument from history, as presented by Professor 
Watson, seems less conclusive than it might well otherwise be made. 
The chief value of the second volume, or "Constructive Part," of 
this work — and this value is by no means small — seems to us to lie 
in its refutation of the recent theories which have, somewhat too 
proudly and with an unwarranted assumption of 'cock-sureness,' 
opposed themselves to the form of spiritual Monism which Professor 
Watson advocates. The principal ones of these theories are " Radical 
Empiricism" (Lecture Second), the "New Realism" (Lecture Third), 
"Naturalism" (Lecture Seventh), "Bergson's Theory of Creative 
Evolution" (Lecture Eighth), "Personal Idealism and Pluralism" 
(Lecture Ninth), and a certain form of "Abstract Absolutism" 
(Lecture Tenth). These theories are all in turn thoroughly analyzed 
and skillfully confuted, although in each instance from the author's 
point of view. That is to say, it is shown that they do not satisfy 
the demands for explanation of religious experience by the only suit- 
able method ; — and this is, the persistent and conscientious use of the 
complex faculty of reason, the organon of Absolute Spirit in the spirit 
of man. More particularly, the new form of empiricism is declared, 
when tested by the conclusions and assumptions of a tenable epis- 
temology, to be as unsatisfactory as every preceding form of empiricism 
has always been. It embodies, indeed, the same worn-out fallaciet 
as to the nature and ground of human knowledge, in even more 
aggravated form. The new realism has undoubtedly importans 
elements of truth; but it misinterprets these and takes no sufficient 
account of that spiritual unity under which the mind of man neces- 
sarily brings the otherwise independent, and therefore unintelligible 
particular things. The theory of Naturalism to which it leads, by 
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ignoring all the qualitative differences of things, gives us a world of 
mathematical conceptions, devoid of all concrete reality. While 
there is much truth in Bergson's theory of creative evolution, espe- 
cially in its rejection of the mechanical theory of the world, his con- 
ception of the intellect is entirely inadequate, and the agnosticism into 
which he is plunged is due to a false opposition of mind and matter. 
The new personal idealism obliterates the distinction between the 
non-living, the living and the spiritual; and when carried out to a 
consistent pluralism, it virtually ends in atheism. 

It is in the author's discussion of abstract Absolutism, which is 
criticized for not sufficiently recognizing the fact that "the higher 
categories do not abolish, but only reinterpret the lower," that we 
find most difficulty in sympathizing with his method or his conclusions. 
And this is because Professor Watson himself is so often betrayed into 
the use of abstract terms for the statement, in what appear to be too 
absolute and even extreme conclusions, of his own interpretation of 
religious experience as formulated by theology and supported or 
confirmed by speculative philosophy. It, therefore, occasionally 
becomes well nigh impossible, even for the most careful and carefully 
informed reader, to distinguish his Absolutism, or form of the Identity- 
theory, from that of Spinoza, or — perhaps, more properly said — of 
Hegel as interpreted by those who consider both these philosophers 
to be pantheists, or pan-logists, in the strictest meaning of these some- 
what opprobrious terms. 

This too abstract and 'absolute' way of stating the otherwise 
admirable criticism of the theories against which the author contends 
leads him into phraseology that is liable to be deemed inconclusive 
and misleading by those who sympathize with his main contention; 
and that is sure to be misunderstood and even scornfully rejected by 
those who do not. For example, in arguing against the fallacy of 
radical empiricism Professor Watson derives from the very nature of 
thought the conclusion: "An absolute limit in intelligence is incom- 
patible with the consciousness by intelligence that it is absolutely 
limited." (II, p. 26.) On the contrary, the consciousness of its limi- 
tation is the legitimate safeguard of intelligence against the errors of 
agnosticism, mysticism, and an untenable a priorism. So, too, when 
Professor Watson places on a priori grounds the assumption of an 
absolute unity of the world as a spiritual affair (having, however, the 
character of an inexorable order, under the absolute universality of 
law) he is sure to be met with the fact that this conception is a matter 
of historical development, chiefly under the influence of the positive 
sciences, and by no means as yet accepted by all students either of 
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science or of philosophy. Repeatedly, we are thrown into a condition 
of hesitancy and doubt, if not of positive dissent, by the use of such 
phrases as "absolutely one," "absolutely many," "absolutely com- 
plete whole," etc. 

The argument from the very nature of knowledge to that view of 
the constitution of the world which favors strongly a certain form of 
spiritual Monism can, in our judgment, be stated in unanswerable 
fashion. But in the hands of Professor Watson it, too often, suffers 
from exaggeration. When for example (II, p. 201) we are told that 
"the sensations of the individual subject presuppose the whole con- 
stitution of the universe," our minds are caught on the rebound by 
the fact that only centuries of scientific investigation are approxi- 
mating (still at an incalculable distance) a valid conception, or even 
conjecture, as to "the whole constitution of the universe." We cannot 
avoid the impression that some of these infelicities of expression would 
have been escaped if the author had taken into his confidence a more 
complete and psychologically accurate analysis of the nature of the 
cognitive activities. The part that "thought," in the use made of 
that word by the Hegelian dialectic, plays in the apprehension and the 
comprehension of reality, is partial and is, perhaps, rather subordinate. 
There are no hard and fast lines to be drawn between perception and 
conception, between sensation and feeling, as factors or aspects of the 
same cognitive activity; and especially must that form of self-activity 
which is involved in all cognition, as applied both to subject and to 
object, be given a prominent place in the correlation of knowledge and 
reality. Indeed, in every act and phase and form or degree of knowl- 
edge, the root of the matter — so to say — is a relation of wills. 

It is, however, to some of the author's statements concerning the 
fundamental relations of God and the World that theologians in 
general, and the advocates of a theistic philosophy, will be apt to 
object most strenuously. In his argument against Deism the infinite- 
ness of God seems to be made dependent upon the eternal existence of 
the World; and (II, p. 136) it is declared: "It (the World) is not 
independent of God, but bound up with his reality; just as" (italics 
ours) "the reality of God is involved in the reality of the World. 
The creation of the world therefore only has meaning when it is inter- 
preted as signifying the eternal self- manifestation of God." In the 
same line, undoubtedly, will critics so disposed, place not a few pas- 
sages in the historical survey, and as well, the not infrequent denials 
that God can exist "beyond the world" (II, p. 54), together with the 
at least apparent espousal of the Spinozistic view that the infinite 
cannot exist in independence of the finite. Everywhere the tendency 
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seems strong, to convert the sum-total of the relations of God and the 
World into a theory of Identity. Indeed, Professor Watson's con- 
ception of identity seems rather too indefinite, for he affirms the iden- 
tity of body and mind in the individual man, and defines identity as 
"unity with a difference." 

It would not, however, be fair to the author's argument as a whole, 
or to the conclusions which the argument intends to demonstrate 
and does really well support, to call it pantheistic or pan-logistic, or 
any similar name. By the "absoluteness" of man's knowledge of 
God and the World, we may understand that "in the simplest knowl- 
edge there is involved that comprehension of something not ourselves 
which develops into the explicit consciousness of God" (II, p. 245). 
Or, as otherwise stated (II, p. 97) : " In self-consciousness we have the 
prius of all knowable reality." When stated in terms of religious 
experience, the identity of man and God in refutation of mysticism 
is stated in the following modified way (II, p. 125) : " It is true that the 
highest life of man can only be realized through the consciousness that 
he has no true life which can be severed from life in God; but this con- 
sciousness is not the negation of his distinction from God; it is the 
consciousness that only in conscious identification with God can he 
realize his own deepest self." 

We have left ourselves no space to follow Professor Watson in his 
detailed discussion of some of the more important of the subordinate 
problems of religious experience as formulated by theology and the 
speculative philosophy of religion. His treatment of Faith and 
Knowledge, though brief, is admirable, as well for the distinctions 
which it makes as for its clear insistence upon the interdependent 
relations of the two attitudes of mind. On the other hand, the con- 
clusion arrived at in the discussion of the problem of evil (II, p. 280 f.) 
— "We may therefore say that every stage of society is good in the 
sense that it expresses the highest ideals of the time" — is the very 
reverse of true. The extent and intensity of the consciousness on the 
part of every stage of society that it does not express the highest 
of its own ideals is inseparably connected with the moral evolution of 
society. At the present time the growing consciousness of an awful 
and guilty forfeiture of its claim to be good, just because it has come 
so far short of its own ideals, is the most impressive and hopeful fact 
about modern society. 

In fine, we may welcome these volumes of Professor Watson chiefly 
for the excellent contribution which they make to the rational defense 
of the following two opinions. First: A spiritual Monism, established 
by sane rationalistic methods, is the fruit, growing in soundness and 
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ripeness, of the choicest reflection of the race over the problems in- 
volved in, and proposed for ever fresh and new discussion by, the reli- 
gious experience of the race. At the present time, this form of Idealism 
is suffering from a considerable period of recent neglect and opposition. 
But it will come to its own again, as surely as God is; and man is 
what he is; and the World is the dependent self- manifestation of 
immanent and perfect Ethical Spirit, such as it is. In the second 
place, these volumes are a contribution toward the completer refutation 
of those forms of empiricism, — whether called Pragmatism 01 some 
other name, — and of naturalism, abstract absolutism, or other rivals, 
which have had their chief service to reflective thinking in general, 
and to the philosophy of ethics and religion in particular, by stimulat- 
ing the self-criticism and the re-statement of a spiritual Monism. The 
task of such a Monism is never finished, is perpetually recurrent. It 
must ever be on the alert to adapt itself, on the one hand, to the dis- 
coveries of the positive sciences, and on the other to the demands of 
the moral and religious consciousness. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 

The Meaning of God in Human Experience: a philosophic study of 

religion. By William Ernest Hocking. New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1912. — pp. xxii, 586. 

Three things contribute toward making this volume a decidedly 
interesting contribution to the current discussion of religious problems : 
its constructive originality, its intimate reflection of the spirit of the 
age, and its style. First, the book is a bold attempt to achieve a 
philosophy of religion, involving, in result, the broad outlines of a 
system of metaphysics. The pervading spirit of the adventure is 
best indicated by the author's declaration in the Preface that, "Our 
current science of religion may now assume without too much dis- 
cussion that the grounds of religion are super-rational, or sub-rational : 
and we find philosophy undertaking to define what these other-than- 
rational grounds are — grounds moral perhaps, or psychological, or 
social, or historical; grounds pragmatic, or even mystic." In the 
course of his constructive procedure, the author critically examines 
these various grounds and seeks a result which shall be not a mere 
compromise, but a genuine synthesis of organically supplementing 
views. 

Second, the book is a highly successful expression of the reflective 
religious consciousness of the times, with its heightened concern for 
the ultimate verities, its unique remolding of ancient problems, and 
especially its dissatisfaction with speculative reason as the ultimate 



